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Art. III. — M. Tullii Ciceronis de Re Publico qua supersunt, 
edente Angelo Maio, Vaticana Bibliothecce prafecto. Im- 
pressum Roma ; denuo impressum Londini. 1 torn. 8vo. 
Impensis J. Mawman. 1823. 

La Republique de Ciceron, aVapres le texte inedit, recem- 
ment decouvert et commente par Mons. Mai, Bibliothecaire 
du Vatican : avec une traduction Franpaise, un discours 
preliminaire, et des dissertations historiques par M. Ville- 
main, de VAcademie Franpaise. 2 vol. 8vo. Paris. 
Michaud. 1823. 

We could hardly have anticipated, at the commencement 
of our critical labors, that we should have in the course of 
them the satisfaction of announcing to our readers a work, 
before unpublished, by the great Roman Orator. Without 
shrinking at any time from a fearless and impartial perform- 
ance of our functions, we cannot but experience, in attempting 
to discharge them on this occasion, something like the diffi- 
dence that would naturally be felt by a magistrate of ordinary 
powers, when required to sit in judgment upon the most dis- 
tinguished individual in the country. We shall strive as usual 
to render substantial justice without fear, affection, or hope of 
reward ; but, in consideration of the eminent dignity of the 
author we are now called to notice, we shall venture to relax 
a little from the tone of rigid but wholesome severity which 
we commonly find it necessary to assume ; and shall make no 
scruple to welcome the * man of Arpinum,'* at his reappear- 
ance before the literary tribunal after a silence of three of 
four hundred years, with something of the favorable prejudice 
and eager enthusiasm, which, as regular reviewers, we 
reserve in general for the popular novelist and poet of die 
day. 

The renowned discovery of the long lost and much lamented 
treatise of Cicero on Government has excited, for a year or 
two past, a strong sensation in the literary world ; and the 
publication of it was expected with no small degree of impa- 
tience. The work had been placed by the unanimous con- 
sent of all antiquity at the head of the productions of its illus- 
trious author, as well on account of the importance of the 

* Arpinas ignobilis, — Jwicnal. 
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subject, as of the ability and eloquence with which it was 
treated. It is known that Cicero himself considered it as 
the best of all his writings ; and he frequently alluded to it in 
his letters and other works with marked complacency. The 
singularity of the mode in which this interesting relic of former 
ages was discovered and brought to light, after lying perdu 
several centuries under St Austin's Commentary on the 
Psalms, added something to the curiosity which was felt 
respecting it. Finally, the political events of the last and 
present ages, and the popularity which has been given by 
them to all inquiries into the principles of government, ren- 
dered the present epoch particularly favorable for the first 
appearance of a celebrated work upon this subject by an 
ancient author. It is true that we were not wholly ignorant 
before of the general ideas entertained by the Greeks and 
Romans on the leading points of political science. Several 
of their best historical and political works have always been 
in the hands of the public. Nevertheless, it was impossible 
not to look with a high degree of curiosity for a treatise by 
one of the greatest philosophers and statesmen of all antiquity 
upon those momentous questions, which, for the last half-cen- 
tury, have engaged so deeply the attention of reflecting minds, 
and have, in their practical discussion, convulsed the civilized 
world to its centre. Some persons, perhaps, may have fanci- 
ed, or hoped, that the authority of this great teacher, coming, 
as it were, like a ghost from the grave, would serve to settle 
all disputed points, and appease the popular commotions of 
the present day, as we are told in a passage of Virgil, gener- 
ally supposed to allude to his famous contemporary, that the 
orator was accustomed, in his life time, to quiet, by his vener- 
able presence and charming eloquence, the tumults of the 
Roman forum. On this head, however, we have not, for 
ourselves, been very sanguine. We have scripture authority 
for the belief, that, if men will not hear reason from their 
friends and contemporaries, they would not be convinced, 
although one should rise from the dead. 

The high expectations entertained of the work upon all 
these grounds have been, as is usual in similar cases, partly 
disappointed, and partly gratified. The treatise is hi fact 
much less complete than we had been led to suppose, from 
the manner in which it was announced. In the notices of it. 
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that appeared from time to time in the newspapers, it was 
spoken of as in substance the entire treatise, although dis- 
figured by some breaks and blemishes. It appears, however, 
at present, that the discovered fragment is only about a fourth 
part of the whole essay ; and, including all the passages pre- 
served in other authors in the form of citations, which have 
been diligently collected and arranged by the present editor, 
we have in the whole but about a third. It is known that the 
treatise consisted of six books. Of these the first and second 
only are in any degree complete, and even in them there are 
large defects. Of the third, fourth, and fifth, there are only 
a few scanty fragments ; and of the sixth, nothing. A long 
and very remarkable passage of the sixth book, commonly 
entitled the Dream of Scipio, is, however, extant in Macro- 
bius ; and forms of itself one of the most curious and inter- 
esting relics of ancient literature. It is intended, as is well 
known to the classical reader, to establish, under the form of 
a poetical fiction, the sublime dogma of the immortality of the 
soul. It was probably introduced at the conclusion of the 
work for the purpose of adding the hopes and fears of future 
retribution to the other motives to virtue. But, although the 
preservation of this and some other extracts makes up in 
a degree the deficiencies of the newly discovered fragment, 
the public have been somewhat disappointed to find that they 
still possess in the whole only a third part of the promised and 
expected treasure. On the other hand, the fragments, that 
are really presented to us, are fitted by their merit to satisfy 
and even surpass the highest expectations that could possibly 
have been formed of them. They display, throughout, the 
rich and glowing magnificence of style always under the con- 
trol of a perfect taste, that forms the manner of their author in 
the best of his other writings ; and they contain some passa- 
ges equal to any thing he ever wrote. These beautiful frag- 
ments, while they justify the high commendations bestowed 
by the ancients upon the entire treatise, and thus increase 
our regret for its loss, afford nevertheless a rich feast to the 
lover of eloquence. It may be added, that, as the works of 
Cicero are more valuable for the generous feelings and high 
poetical enthusiasm which constantly inspire them, than for the 
originality or scientific precision of the matter, they are less 
injured than many others would he by being read in a muti- 
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lated form. The exposition of a new scientific theory is 
generally unintelligible unless complete, and a fragment of a 
work devoted to this object would be in a manner worthless. 
But the writings of Cicero are not of this description. It was 
his habit to draw his theories in general either from the com- 
mon fund of familiar truths or from the works of the most 
distinguished preceding philosophers. Thus the current of 
his thoughts on a particular subject may be divined by refer- 
ence to the principles of human nature, or to the state of opin- 
ion or learning at the lime when he wrote. Every separate 
fragment is a chapter in the great book of universal experience 
commented upon by this illustrious observer. The value of 
the commentary lies in the power and charm of the style. It 
is like a fine poem of which we know the fable ; and we read 
any detached passage with nearly the same interest and 
pleasure whether we possess the whole or not. 

The new-found fragment of the Republic was first printed 
at Rome under the care of the discoverer, Mr Mai, the keeper 
of the Vatican library ; and the text was accompanied by a 
dedication to His Holiness the Pope, a long preface, and a few 
grammatical notes by the editor. The work has been reprinted 
at London from this edition without alteration. As fast as the 
sheets were struck off at Rome they were sent to Paris ; 
where the text has since been published with a French trans- 
lation on the opposite pages, a new preliminary discourse, 
additional notes, and several long dissertations. The pre- 
face and notes of the Roman editor are also preserved in 
this edition. The new matter is by M. Villemain, one of the 
most distinguished scholars and academical orators in France. 
In the following notice of this interesting publication, we shall 
offer, in the first place, a concise statement, extracted from the 
preface of M. Mai, of the principal facts that are known 
respecting the composition and loss of the treatise and its late 
discovery. We shall then add a few remarks upon the lite- 
rary and scientific merit of the work ; and conclude with a 
notice of the additional matter supplied by the French editor. 

1 . The treatise on Government was begun by Cicero dur- 
ing a short summer retreat from the business of the forum, 
which he passed at his residence near Cumae, in the seven 
hundredth year of the city, the fifty-fourth of his age, and the 
tenth after his consulship. This is known by a passage ia a 
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letter to his brother Quintus. ' I amuse myself pretty well,' 
he observes, ' in the country, excepting that I feel very sensi- 
bly the want of your society ; and I shall stay till June. I 
have been occupied in writing the treatise on Government of 
which I spoke to you. It is a work of some extent and labor ; 
but, if I succeed jn it to my mind, I shall think the time em- 
ployed upon it very well spent. If not, I shall throw it into 
the sea that is now rolling before my eyes as I write.' It is 
not certain at what time the work was completed. Mr Mai 
seems to think that it was struck off at a single heat ; but this 
supposition is expressly contradicted by a remark of the 
author in another letter to his brother. ' As to the work that 
I began at Cumae, and which you inquire about, I am still 
employed upon it, but have changed the whole plan several 
times.' This passage makes it certain that he had left Cumae 
before the work was completed. In fact, the treatise is too 
considerable to have been meditated and written during a 
single visit to the country, which, as Cicero was then in full 
practice at the bar, could not well have lasted more than a 
few weeks. In a letter written the same year he tells his 
correspondent that he does not pass a day without arguing 
some cause. The circumstance that the plan was several 
times changed, proves of itself that the work was a good while 
in preparation. The author complains, in other letters, of 
want of leisure to finish it. ' I heartily wish,' he writes to 
Atticus, ' that I may be able to complete the work that I have 
undertaken. The subject, as you well know, is a very im- 
portant one. To do it full justice would require much leisure, 
a thing of which I am greatly in want.' It is known, however, 
in general, that Cicero wrote with great facility and despatch. 
The work upon its appearance was received by the public 
with general approbation. ' Your books on Government,' says 
a correspondent, writing to him, ' are universally approved.' 
Tui politici libri omnibus vigent. His friend Atticus, we are 
told by the gratified author, devoured them ; as he had pre- 
viously extolled to the skies the essay on oratory. The 
writer himself shared the common enthusiasm ; and often 
alludes to this treatise with evident complacency. It has been 
remarked, however, with justice, that the encomiums bestowed 
by Cicero himself upon his own writings and speeches are 
much less open and direct than those which he continually 
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lavishes upon his actions and character. The difference per- 
haps arose from an instinctive feeling that philosophy and elo- 
quence were his strong points, and conduct his weak one. He 
seems to be conscious, that he stands unrivalled in Rome as 
a writer, and an orator ; and, without laboring these points, 
he makes it his constant effort to persuade himself and others 
that he is also the greatest statesman and magistrate that his 
country has ever produced. Among other examples of this 
kind may be mentioned a passage in a letter to Atticus, in 
which he describes himself, without much ceremony, as real- 
izing, with some slight exceptions, the character of the perfect 
citizen, exhibited in one of the books of this treatise. The 
letter was written from his government of Cilicia, at a time 
when he was negotiating at Rome to obtain the honor of a 
triumph upon his return. He affects to treat the desire to 
obtain this distinction as a slight weakness, but as the only 
one in his character. ' Were it not,' he observes, ' for this idea 
of the triumph, that has been suggested to me, and which, 
however, you approve, I do not know that you would need to 
look much farther for the perfect citizen described in the sixth 
book.' 

The treatise on Government continued to enjoy the highest 
reputation as long as learning was cultivated in Rome or its 
provinces. It was particularly admired and frequently quoted 
by the most eminent of the christian fathers, especially Lac- 
tantius and Austin. The sublime passage upon the character- 
istics of natural law, preserved in the writings of the former, 
is familiar to all ; and the latter is supposed to have taken 
from this treatise the hint of the most celebrated of his owa 
works, entitled the City of God. It is justly remarked by 
the French editor that the soul of learning had transmigrated 
at this time into the body of the new religion. The christian 
fathers, without being precisely philosophers, were the boldest 
thinkers, and best writers of the time. We find them fearless- 
ly criticising the substance of this and the other valuable trea- 
tises of the classical authors ; approving what they considered 
good, and condemning the rest without scruple, while the pa- 
gan writers of the same period only dwelt with a barren and 
indiscriminating admiration upon the structure of the language. 
The church had not yet sunk into the gross ignorance, that 
disgraced it at a later period. Austin would not have converted a 
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splendid copy of the Republic into blank parchment with a view of 
making it a receptacle for his own Commentary on the Psalms ; 
but the worthy father would doubtless have been greatly de- 
lighted, if he could have anticipated that his Commentary 
would serve as a sort of shield to protect this solitary copy of 
the work he valued so much from the rage of the barbarians^ 
and preserve it, at least in part, for better times. 

In the general wreck of learning, which attended the fall of 
the Roman empire, the treatise on Government disappeared ; 
and thus shared the fate of the institutions it was principally 
destined to celebrate. One or two scattered copies survived 
a while ; and a few scanty notices of it are to be found in 
some subsequent authors. One of the last persons, who 
make any precise mention of it, is the celebrated Herbert, 
afterwards Pope Sylvester II, the most distinguished scholar 
of the tenth century. It is not quite certain that even he had 
read it ; as the passage in question is an order to a monk, to 
whom he is writing, to procure this treatise at Rome and bring 
it to him. The presumption seems to be, however, that the 
work was then considered as extant. John of Salisbury, 
who flourished in the twelfth century, quotes it ; but as the 
same passage is also quoted by Austin, there is no certainty that 
John did not receive it at second hand. This vestige, uncertain 
as it is, is the last that remains of the existence of the Repub- 
lic. Two centuries later, when the love of learning had al- 
ready begun to revive in Italy, unwearied researches were 
made by Petrarch after the work, but to no purpose ; and he 
finally gave up the point in despair. The smallness of the 
number of copies of the classical writings, that had survived 
the desolating period of the dark ages, is remarkably illustrat- 
ed by the fact, that two valuable works, to wit, the treatise of 
Cicero on Glory, and that of Varro on Divine and Human Af- 
fairs, which Petrarch himself had at one time in his possession, 
have nevertheless perished. The copies he read were per- 
haps the only ones that remained ; and these, it seems, were 
destroyed by some accident. The learned librarian of the 
Vatican remarks upon this occasion, with an enthusiasm better 
suited to his literary than to his ecclesiastical calling, that 
' the man who should now recover these works, which were 
read by Petrarch only five hundred years ago, might well sac- 
rifice a hecatomb to fortune.' The researches made bv 
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Poggio in the time of Leo X, as well as well those of later date, 
were equally fruitless. Vague rumors of the existence of the 
work were occasionally circulated, as in a letter to Roger 
Ascham, the tutor of queen Elizabeth, from a correspondent 
at Strasburgh, who tells him that he had been promised a copy 
of the Republic by a person dwelling in that neighborhood ; 
but that he had sent for it repeatedly without being able to 
get it. The following passage in an epistle of Caspar Barth, 
a German scholar of the seventeenth century, leaves room to 
suppose that the work was extant in that country till a very 
recent period. ' I now remember,' he observes, ' to have 
heard a fact related by John Henry Meiboom, a very credible 
and worthy man, which would prove, if true, that the treatise 
on the Republic existed very recently in Germany. He told 
me that there was formerly in the monastery of Rittershaus, 
near Brunswick, a considerable library ; and that the titles of 
the books still remain pasted over the pigeon-holes where they 
were deposited. One of these titles is that of Cicero's trea- 
tise on the Republic. The library was destroyed during the 
thirty years' war, and some miserable soldier has deprived the 
world of a literary treasure that the lapse of ages will proba- 
bly never restore.' 

Upon the whole, the learned had lost all hope of ever re- 
covering this treatise, when the sagacity of the present race of 
scholars opened the new mine of the codices rescripti or twice- 
written manuscripts. Parchment was formerly the principal 
material employed in writing ; and, as it was naturally much 
more scarce and dear than paper is at present, it was not un- 
usual, even in the time of Cicero, to save the expense of a 
new sheet by employing a second time one that had been 
written upon before, after first effacing the former inscription. 
In general the writings thus effaced were probably of little 
value ; and it is not likely that any serious loss was sustained 
by this method until the decline of learning. But it is fearful 
to think what ravages it must have made among the few re- 
maining copies of the ancient classics, at a time, when, in the 
opinion of all competent judges of literary merit, a single 
homily of any barbarous saint or bishop was well worth the 
profane rubbish of a dozen whole Menanders. Fortunately, 
the writing thus effaced, may in many instances be read by a 
very careful inspection and the use of chemical agents to re- 
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vive the faded color of the ink ; and there is certainly room to 
entertain sanguine hopes of recovering in this way some of the 
valuable works that were thought to be lost forever. We have 
already had occasion to lay before the public some account of 
the discoveries made upon this principle by M. Mai in the 
Ambrosian library at Milan. The reputation, which he obtain- 
ed in consequence, procured him the more distinguished sta- 
tion which he now occupies ; and the recovery of a part of 
the Republic was one of the first fruits of his researches in 
the Vatican. It can hardly be thought unreasonable to antici- 
pate much future success from so auspicious a commence- 
ment The manuscript containing this fragment must have 
been a very splendid one, and is considered by M. Mai as of 
the highest antiquity, perhaps of the second or third century. 
We need not follow the learned editor in his very minute de- 
scription of it, having already stated in general what part of 
the work has been recovered. It may be remarked that, if 
the copy had been somewhat less elegant, and the characters 
of a common size, the manuscript would easily have contained 
the whole treatise, within the same compass which is now oc- 
cupied by less than a third part of it. We omit, for want of 
room, a great variety of curious details, contained in tire edi- 
tor's preface, in regard to his immediate subject, as well as 
some others that are touched upon incidentally ; and proceed, 
without farther delay, to offer a few hasty observations upon the 
literary and scientific merit of this celebrated treatise, as far as 
we can judge of it from the recovered fragment. 

2. The treatise on government was written in the dialogue 
form ; and it is stated by M. Mai that it was commonly cited 
by the christian fathers under the name of the Dialogues, al- 
though the same manner is adopted in most of the other phi- 
losophical works ; a remarkable proof of the high estimation 
in which it was held. The principal interlocutors are Scipio 
Africanus and Laelius. Several other persons are also pres- 
ent and occasionally speak. The author intended at one time 
to appear himself as the principal speaker, and had been ad- 
vised to do it by his friends ; but finally determined to lay his 
scene at a period somewhat distant from the time when he wrote, 
and thus escape the necessity of alluding to the unhappy dis- 
sensions that had recently distracted his country. In choosing 
his principal speakers Cicero was extremely judicious and 
.Yew? Series. No. 15. f> 
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happy. It was necessary that the persons selected should 
have been distinguished both as statesmen and as scholars ; in 
order that a philosophical discussion might appear consistent 
with their known characters ; and that a high political reputa- 
tion might give authority to their remarks on government; 
Scipio and Laelius united both these requisites in a remarka- 
ble degree. They were among the earliest of the Romans 
who added the graces of Grecian taste and learning to the 
manly virtues of their own ruder country. These accomplish- 
ments had refined and polished their characters, without de- 
tracting at all from their force and purity. The very name of 
the Scipios, the duo fulmina belli, was the symbol of military 
talent, patriotism, magnanimity, and every private virtue. 
Laelius was somewhat less distinguished in active life ; but 
enjoyed on the other hand a still higher reputation for contem- 
plative wisdom, and was commonly styled the Sage. ' Such,' 
says Cicero very beautifully in the introduction to the treatise 
before us, ' was the common law of friendship between these 
excellent men, that when they were in actual service, Laelius 
adored Africanus as a god, on account of his transcendant 
military talents ; and that Scipio, when they were at home, 
revered his friend, who was older than himself, as a father.' 
The two friends were not less remarkable for their taste and 
love of letters, than for other shining qualities. It is well 
known that they extended to the poet Terence — an African 
slave — the honor of their protection and intimacy ; and it was 
the common report at Rome that they assisted this pure and 
sweet writer in the composition of his comedies. The poet 
alludes to this report himself in the prologue to the Brothers; 
and takes great pride in it, although he speaks of it as probably 
circulated for the purpose of injuring him.* The uncommon 

* Nam, quod isti dicunt malevoli, homines nobiles 
Eum adjutare, assidueque una scribere ; 
Quod illi maledictum vehemens esse existumant, 
Earn laudem hie ducit maxumam, cum illis placet, 
Qui vobis universis et populo placent ; 
Quorum opera in bello, in otio, in negotio, 
Suo quisque tempore usu' est sine superbia. 

Adelph. in prologo. 

It is known, from several passages in the classical writers, that Scipio and Laelius 
were the persons alluded to in this prologue. Suetonius quotes a speech of a cer- 
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and lasting attachment of Scipio and Laelius to each other 
throws an additional grace over the virtues of both ; and their 
real history affords a finer model of friendship, than any of the 
fabulous examples imagined by the poets. The kindred soul 
of Cicero — whose friendship for Atticus is another beautiful 
instance of a similar kind — appears to have been deeply 
struck with this charming assemblage of all the noblest and 
loveliest qualities of our nature. He alludes frequently to 
Scipio and Laelius in all his writings ; and has introduced 
them as the principal speakers in the Dialogue on Friendship, 
as well as in the one before us. 

The dialogue on Government is represented as having oc- 
cupied three days ; and was distributed into six books. Every 
second book began with a prologue, in which the author spoke 
in his own person. In the prologue to the first, the beginning 
of which is unfortunately lost, Cicero considers the question, 
how far it is the duty of a wise and virtuous man to engage in 
political affairs. He compares, at considerable length, the 
happiness and utility of contemplative and active life, and 
decides in favor of the latter. The author is here evidently 
pleading his own cause ; and he does it indeed with a direct 
reference to the events of his own life. He next introduces 
his fable, by supposing himself to have heard in his youth from 

tain Mummius, in which it was expressly stated that Scipio Africanus wrote the 
comedies which were brought out in the name of Terence. Cornelius Nepos 
mentions that Laelius was one day writing in his cabinet about the hour of supper, 
and kept his family waiting for him a considerable time. Upon coming out of his 
study he told them that he had never found himself in a better rein for composition ; 
and then repeated some verses which are now to be found in the Self-Tormentor of 
Terence. Suetonius has preserved, in his life of Terence, the following curious 
epigram, which seems to show, that the friendship and patronage of these great men 
did not improve the worldly fortune of the ingenious African so much as might have 
been expected. 

Dum lasciviam nobilium, et fucosas laudes petit ; 

Dum Africani vocem divinam inhiat avidis auribus ; 

Dum ad Furium se ccenitare et Laelium, pulchrum putat ; 

Dum se amari ab hisce credit, crebro in Albanum rapi 

Ob florem aetatis sua;, ad summam inopiam redactus est. 

Itaque e conspectu omnium abiit in Graeciam in terram ultimam. 

Mortuus est in Stymphalo, Arcadiae oppido : nil Publius 

Scipio profuit, nihil ei Laelius, nil Furius, 

Tres per idem tempus qui agitabant nobiles facillime. 

Eorum ille opera ne domum quidem habuit conductitiam, 

Saltern ut esset, que referret obitum demini servulus. 
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Rutilius, a distinguished philosopher and a friend of Scipio, an 
account of a conversation on the principles of government, 
that was held in the gardens of Scipio by several Romans of 
the highest rank ; and proceeds to relate the particulars of it, 
for the information of the friend to whom the dialogue was ad- 
dressed, and whose name is lost. The groundwork being 
thus prepared, the dialogue commences between the principal 
speakers, who are passing the Latin holidays at Scipio's villa. 
After some preliminary discourse on the comparative importance 
of natural and moral philosophy, Scipio enters upon the main 
subject, and explains the origin of society and the value of the 
several modes of government. He states the respective advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the three simple forms ; and prefers 
to either of them a system combining in some degree the distin- 
guishing characteristics of all. This discussion occupies the 
remainder of the first book, which is nearly entire. The 
Roman Republic, being the principal example, then known, of 
the mixed form of government preferred by Scipio, he is natu- 
rally led to enter upon an analysis of the institutions of his 
own country ; which occupies the greater part of the second 
book, and is little more than a very concise abstract of the 
known early history of Rome. Toward the close of the 
book, which is however mutilated and imperfect in this part, 
the conversation appears to have returned to the question of 
the comparative value of the different forms of government. 
It seems to have been maintained by Scipio that each was 
good in itself, but liable by abuse to degenerate into a corres- 
ponding form of tyranny ; as monarchy into despotism, aris- 
tocracy into oligarchy, and democracy into anarchy. It was 
thus taken for granted that a just and upright administration of 
the government is more advantageous to a nation, than an un- 
just one ; or, in other words, that the leading principles of poli- 
tics and morals are the same. But, as this supposition may 
itself be called in question, the dialogue proceeds to a discus- 
sion of it ; and one of the speakers is invited by Scipio and 
Laelius to plead the cause of injustice, although in opposition 
to his own opinion. This being done, the better side of the 
question is afterwards argued by Laelius ; and it is in this part 
of the dialogue, that the famous passage on natural law, pre- 
served in Lactantius, and so often cited by modern authors, 
was introduced. The discussion of this point appears to have 
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occupied almost the whole of the third book, of which unfor- 
tunately only a short fragment remains. Of the fourth and 
fifth, the fragments, as we have already observed, are still more 
scanty ; and of the sixth there is nothing in the manuscript of 
M. Mai. As far as the contents of the fourth can be conjec- 
tured from the few passages, that are cited by former authors 
or have now been brought to light, the subject appears to have 
been a continuation, in reference to private morals, of the dis- 
cussion of the value of good principles, which had been treat- 
ed in the third in reference to public conduct. Of the fifth, 
we only know, from a passage in St Austin's City of God, 
that it began with a prologue, in which the author lamented, in 
his own person, the degenerate state of the political institutions 
of his country. The state of Rome in the time of Cicero 
could of course have no immediate connexion with the con- 
versations of Laelius and Scipio. M. Villemain supposes, 
not without some degree of probability, that this subject was 
touched upon in the prologue by way of contrast ; and that 
the main design of the book was to represent the situation of 
the republic at its most brilliant epoch, during which the scene 
of the dialogue is laid ; when the manners of the people were 
uncomrpted and the institutions still in perfection. Of the 
sixth book, we only know that it contained a description of the 
ideal character of the perfect citizen ; and that it concluded 
with the noble passage familiarly known as the Dream of 
Scipio. Such, as far as they are now ascertained, or can be 
conjectured, appear to have been the general plan and dispo- 
sition of the work. It is easy to perceive that there could 
have been very little attempt in it at strict method or scientific 
precision ; and that the merit was principally in the elevated 
tone of thought and feeling that pervades the whole discussion, 
and in the force and beauty of the style. We take for grant- 
ed, that the work will be speedily reprinted in this country. 
In the mean time, we trust that we shall perform an agreeable 
service to the classical reader by offering him one or two ex- 
tracts, in the way of specimen. They will of course rather 
excite than satisfy his curiosity ; and will thus do no injury to 
the speculation of the future publisher. The prologue to the 
first book appears to be well adapted to this purpose, as it 
contains of itself a complete argument on the comparative 
utility and happiness of political and philosophical pursuits. 
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A part of the first section being lost, and the remainder not 
offering an entire train of thought, we begin our extract at 
the second section. We make no apology for quoting the 
original. The richness and majesty of the Latin language, as 
managed by Cicero, are quite unattainable in any of our mod- 
ern dialects. 

Nee uero habere uirtutem satis est, quasi artem ali- 

quam, nisi utare. Etsi ars quidem, cum ea non utare, 

scientia tamen ipsa teneri potest ; uirtus in usu sui 

tota posita est ; usus autem eius est maximus ciuitatis 

gubernatio, et earum ipsarum rerum, quas isti in angu- 

lis personant, reapse, non oratione, perfectio. Nihil 

enim dicitur a philosophis, quod quidem recte honeste- 

que dicatur, quod non ab his partum confirmatum- 

que sit, a quibus ciuitatibus iura deseripta sunt. 

Unde enim pietas ? aut a quibus religio ? unde ius aut 

gentium, aut hoc ipsum ciuile, quod dicitur ? unde iu- 

stitia, fides, aequitas ? unde pudor, continentia, fuga 

turpidinis, adpetentia laudis et honestatis ? unde in 

laboribus et periculis fortitudo ? Nempe ab his, qui haec 

disciplinis informata, alia moribus confirmarunt, sanx- 

erunt autem alia legibus. Quiii etiam Xenocraten 

ferunt, nobilem in primis philosophum, cum quae- 

reretur ex eo, quid adsequerentur eius discipuli, respon- 

disse, ut id sua sponte facerent, quod cogerentur facere 

legibus. Ergo ille ciuis qui id cogit omnis imperio le- 

gumque poena, quod uix paucis persuadere oratione phi- 

losophi possunt, etiam his, qui ilia disputant, ipsis est 

praeferendus doctoribus. Quae etenim istorum oratio 

tam exquisita, quae sit anteponenda bene constitutae 

ciuitati, publico iuri,et moribus? Equidem quemadmo- 

dum urbes magnas atque inperiosas, ut appellat Ennius, 

uiculis et castellis praeferendas puto, sic eos qui his 

urbibus consilio atque auctoritate praesunt, his qui 

omnis u negotii publiciexpertes,, sint, longe duCo sapi- 

entia ipsa esse anteponendos. Et quoniam niaxime 

rapimur ad opes augendas generis humani, studemus- 
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que nostris consiliis et laboribus tutioremet opulentiorem 
uitam hominum reddere, et ad hanc uoluptatem ipsius 
naturae stimulis incitamur; teneamus eum cursum, 
qui semper fuit optimi cuiusque ; neque ea signa audi- 
amus, quae receptui canunt, ut eos etiara reuocent, qui 
iam processerint. 

His rationibus tarn certis tamque inlustribus oppo- 
nuntur ab his, qui contra disputant, primum labores 
qui sint re publica defendenda sustinendi : leue sane 
inpedimentum uigilanti et industrio ; neque solum in 
tantis rebus, set etiam in mediocribus uel studiis uel 
officiis vel vero etiam negotiis contemnendum. Adiun- 
guntur pericula uitae, turpisque ab his formido mortis 
fortibus uiris opponitur : quibus magis id miserum uideri 
solet, natura se consumi et senectute, quam sibi dari 
tempus, ut possint earn uitam, quae tamen esset red- 
denda naturae, pro patria potissimum reddere. Ulo 
uero se loco copiosos et disertos putaut, cum calamita- 
tes clarissimorum uirorum, iniuriasque iis ab ingratis 
inpositas ciuibus colligunt. Hinc enim ilia et apud 
Graecos exempla, Miltiadem uictorem domitoremque 
Persarum, nondum sanatis uolneribus iis, quae corpore 
aduerso in clarissima uictoria accepisset, uitam ex 
hostium telis seruatam, in ciuium uinclis profudisse : 
et Themistoclem patria, quam liberauisset, pulsum 
atque proterritum, non in Graeciae portus per se serua- 
tos, sed in barbariae sinus confugisse, quam adflixerat. 
Nee uero leuitatis Atheniensium crudelitatisque in am- 
plissimos ciuis exempla deficiunt : quae nata et frequen- 
tata apud illos, etiam in grauissimam ciuitatem nostram 
dicuntur redundasse. Nam uel exilium Camilli, uel 
ofFensio commemoratur Ahalae, uel inuidia Nasicae, uel 
expulsio Laenatis, uel Opimi damnatio, uel fuga Metelli, 
uel acerbissima •<> Mari clades, principum caedes, uel 
eorum multorum pestes, quae paulo post secutae sunt. 
a Nee vero iam meo nomine abstinent.,, Et credo quia 
nostro consilio ac periculo sese in ilia uita atque otio 
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conseruatos putant, grauius etiam de nobis queruntur 
et amantius. Sed haud facile dixerim cur cum ipsi 
discendi aut uisendi causa maria tramittant * * * 
* * * saluam esse, consulatu abiens, in contione 
•P'R* idem iurante iuravissem, facile iniuriarum om- 
nium compensarem curam et molestiam. Quamquam 
nostri casus plus honoris habuerunt quam laboris ; 
neque tantum molestiae, quantum gloriae ; maioremque 
laetitiam ex desiderio bonorum percepimus, quam ex 
laetitia improborum dolorem. Sed si aliter, ut dixi, 
accidisset, qui possem queri ? cum mihi nihil inprouiso, 
nee grauius quam expectauissem pro tantis meis factis 
euenisset ? Is enim fueram, cui cum liceret aut 
maiores ex otio fructus capere, quam ceteris, propter 
uariam suauitatem studiorum, in quibus a pueritia 
uixeram ; aut siquid accideret acerbius uniuersis, non 
praecipuam sed parem cum ceteris fortunae condicionem 
subire ; non dubitauerim me grauissimis tempestatibus 
ac paene fluminibus ipsis obuium ferre, conseruandorum 
ciuium causa, meisque propriis periculis parere com- 
mune reliquis otium. Neque enim hac nos patria lege 
genuit aut educauit ; ut nulla quasi alimenta expectarel 
a nobis, ac tantummodo nostris ipsa commodis serui- 
ens, tutum perfugium otio nostro suppeditaret, et tran- 
quillam ad quietem locum ; sed ut plurimas et max- 
imas nostri animi, ingenii, consilii partis ipsa sibi ad 
utilitatem suam pigneraretur ; tantumque nobis in nos- 
trum priuatum usum, quantum ipsi superesse posset, 
remiteret. 

lam ilia perfugia, quae sumunt sibi ad excusationem, 
quo facilius otio perfruantur, certe minime sunt audi- 
enda ; cum ita dicunt, accedere ad rem publicam ple- 
rumque homines nulla re bona dignos, cum quibus 
comparari sordidum, confligere autem, multitudine 
praesertim incitata, miserum et periculosum sit. Quam 
ob rem neque sapientis esse accipere habenas, cum 
insanos atque indomitos impetus uolgi cohibere non 
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possit, neque liberalis, cum impuris atque inmanibus 
aduersariis decertantem, uel contumeliarum uerbera 
subire, uel expectare sapienti non ferendas iniurias : 
proinde quasi bonis et fortibus et magno animo prae- 
ditis ulla sit ad rem publicam adeutidi causa iustior, 
quam ne pareant improbis, neue ab isdem lacerari rem 
publicam patiantur, cum ipsi auxilium ferre si cupi- 
ant, non queant. 

Ilia autem exceptio cui probari tandem potest, quod 
negant, sapientem suscepturum ullam rei publicae 
partem, extra quam si eum tempus et necessitas coege- 
rit ? quasi uero maior cuiquam necessitas accidere 
possit, quam accidit nobis ; in qua quid facere potuis- 
sem, nisi turn consul fuissem ? consul autem esse qui 
potui, nisi eum uitae cursum tenuissem a pueritia, 
per quem equestri loco natus peruenirem ad honorem 
amplissimum ? Non igitur potestas est ex tempore, 
aut cum uelis, opitulandi rei publicae, quamuis ea 
prematur periculis, nisi eo loco sis, ut tibi id facere 
liceat. Maximeque hoc in hominum doctorum 
oratione mihi mirum uideri solet, quod qui tranquillo 
mari gubernare se negent posse, quod nee didicerint 
nee umquam scire curauerint, eidem ad gubernacula 
se accessuros profkeantur excitatis maximis flucti- 
bus. Isti enim palam dicere, atque in eo rnultam 
etiam gloriari solent, se de rationibus rerum publi- 
carum aut constituendarum aut tuendarum, nihil nee 
didicisse umquam nee docere; earumque rerum sci- 
entiam non doctis hominibus ac sapientibus, sed in 
illo genere exercitatis concedendam putant. Quare 
qui conuenit polliceri operam suam rei publicae turn 
denique, si necessitate cogantur ? cum, quod est multo 
procliuius, nulla necessitate premente rem publicam 
regere nesciant. Equidem, ut uerum esset sua uolun- 
tate sapientem descendere ad rationes ciuitatis non 
solere ; sin autem temporibus cogeretur, turn it munus 
denique non recusare ; tamen arbitrarer banc rerum 
New Series, No. 15. 7 
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ciuilium minime neglegendam scientiam sapienti, prop- 
terea quod omnia essent ei praeparanda, quibus nesci- 
ret an aliquando uti necesse esset. 

Haec plurimis a me uerbis dicta sunt ob earn causam, 
quod his libris erat instituta et suscepta mihi de re 
publica disputatio ; quae ne frustra haberetur, dubitati- 
onem ad rem publicam adeundi in primis debui tollere. 
Ac tamen siqui sunt, qui philosophorum auctoritate 
moueantur, den( operam parumper adque audiant eos, 
quorum summa est auctoritas aput doctissimos homines 
et gloria : quos ego existimo, etiam si qui ipsi rem 
publicam non gesserint, tamen quoniam de re publica 
multa quaesierint et scripserint, fuuctos esse aliquo rei 
publicae munere. Eos uero septem, quos Graeci sapi- 
entis nominauerunt, omnis paene uideo in media re 
publica esse uersatos. Neque enim est ulla res, in 
qua propius ad deorum numen uirtus accedat humana, 
quam ciuitatis aut condere nouas aut conseruare iam 
conditas. 

Quibus de rebus, quoniam nobis contigit, ut idem et 
in gerenda re publica aliquid essemus memoria dignum 
consecuti et in explicandis rationibus rerum ciuilium 
quandam facultatern non modo usu sed etiam studio 
discendi et docendi essemus auctores ; cum superiores 
ali fuissent in disputationibus perpoliti, quorum res 
gestae nulla inuenirentur ; ali in gerendo probabiles, 
in disserendo rudes : nee uero nostra quaedam est 
instituenda noua et a nobis inuenta ratio, sed unius 
aetatis clarissimorum ac sapientissitnorum nostrae ciui- 
tatis uirorum disputatio repetenda memoria est, quae 
mihi tibique quondam adulescentulo est a *P* Kutilio 
Rufo, Zmyrnae cum simul essemus, compluris dies 
exposita, in qua nihil fere quod magno opere ad ratio- 
nes omnium rerum pertineret praetermissum puto. 

After the characters are introduced, the conversation turns 
at first upon the comparative importance of natural and moral 
science ; by the former of which seems to be chiefly intended 
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the contemplation and study of the general system of the uni- 
verse. Scipio extols, at considerable length, the interest and 
value of these pursuits ; and, in the course of his remarks, 
introduces the following passage, which we think not inferior 
either in sublimity of thought or splendor of language to the 
very best pages of its author. 

Quid porro aut praeclarum putet in rebus humanis, 
qui haec deorum regna perspexerit ? aut diuturnum, 
qui cognouerit quid sit aeternum ? aut gloriosum qui 
uiderit quam parua sit terra, primum uniuersa, deinde 
ea pars eius quam homines incolant ; quamque nos in 
exigua eius parte adfixi, plurimis ignotissimi gentibus, 
speremus tamen nostrum nomen uolitare et uagari 
latissime ? Agros uero et aedificia et pecudes et inmen- 
sum argenti pondus adque auri qui bona nee putare 
nee appellare soleat, quod earum rerum uideatur ei 
leuis fructus, exiguus usus, incertus dominatus, saepe 
etiam teterrimorum hominum inmensa possessio ? 
Quam est hie fortunatus putandus, cui soli uere liceat 
omnia non Quiritium set sapientium iure pro suis uin- 
dicare ! nee ciuili nexo, sed communi lege naturae, 
quae uetat ullam rem esse cuiusquam nisi eius qui 
tractare et uti seiat : qui inperia eonsulatusque nostros 
in necessariis nou in expetendis rebus, muneris fun- 
gendi gratia subeundos, non praemiorum aut gloriae 
causa adpetendos putet ; qui denique ut Africanum 
auum meum scribit Cato solitum esse dicere, possit 
idem de se praedicare, numquam se plus agere, quam 
nihil cum ageret ; numquam minus solum esse, quam 
cum solus esset. Quis enim putare uere potest plus 
egisse Dionysium turn cum omnia moliendo eripuerit 
ciuibus suis libertatem, quam eius ciuem Archimedem 
cum istam ipsam sphaeram, nihil cum agere uideretur, 
de qua modo dicebatur, effecerit ? Quis autem non 
magis solos esse qui in foro turbaque quicum conloqui 
libeat non habeant, quam qui nullo arbitro uel secum 
ipsi loquantur, uel quasi doctissimorum hominum in 
concilio atsint, cum eorum inuentis scribtisque sp 
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oblcctent ? Quis uero diuitiorem quemquam putet, 
quam eum cui nihil desk, quod quidem natura desid- 
eret ? aut potentiorem quam ilium, qui omnia quae 
cxpetat, consequatur ? aut beatiorem quam qui sit 
omni perturbatione animi liberatus ? aut firmiore fortu- 
na, quam qui ea possideat, quae secum, ut aiunt, uel e 
naufragio possit ecferre. Quod autem imperium, qui 
magistratus, quod regnum potest esse praestantius, 
quam despicientem omnia humana, et inferiora sapien- 
tia ducentem, nihil umquam nisi sempiternum et divi- 
num animo uolutare ? cui persuasum sit, appellari 
ceteros homines, esse solos eos qui essent politi propris 
humanitatis artibus ? Ut mini Platonis illut, seu 
quis dixit alius, perelegans esse uideatur ; quern cum 
ex alto ignotas ad terras tempestas et in desertum litus 
detulisset, timentibus ceteris propter ignorationem loco- 
rum, animaduertisse dicunt in arena geometricas formas 
quasdern esse descriptas ; quas ut uidisset, exclama- 
uisse ut bono essent animo ; uidere enim se hominum 
uestigia : quae uidelicet ille non ex agri consitura, 
quam cernebat, ced ex doctrinae indiciis interpretaba- 
tur. Quam ob rem, Tubero, semper mihi et doctrina 
et eruditi homines et tua ista studia placuerunt. 

It is difficult at first to recognize the character of a 
merely human philosophy in these lofty aspirations after a 
purer and more intellectual state of being ; and one is almost 
tempted to apply to the Roman orator the supposition of the 
early christian fathers in regard to Plato, that he was divinely 
endowed by anticipation with the spirit of our religion. 

These extracts will convey to the reader a better notion of 
the literary merit of the dialogue before us, than any critical 
remarks that we could offer. We shall now proceed to lay 
before him the few ideas that have occurred to us, in regard 
to the philosophical or scientific value of the theories contained 
in it. We have already observed that the author did not 
probably intend to furnish a complete system of political 
science ; and if he did, the mutilated state of the dialogue 
■would not permit us to judge very accurately of its value. 
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In the part that remains, two or three of the most important 
subjects connected with general politics, are, however, suc- 
cessively touched upon ; to wit, the origin of society, the 
comparative advantages of different forms of government, 
Tind the constitution of the roman Republic. We shall 
briefly notice the opinions maintained in the dialogue upon 
each of these topics. 

On the first point the theory of the author is extremely 
satisfactory ; and the more so, as it wears, at the present day, 
an appearance of novelty, in consequence of the great tem- 
porary popularity that has lately been obtained by a different 
one. In the work before us, the origin of society is referred 
to the plain and simple cause of the social instinct, which 
forms one of the principles of our nature. ' A nation,' says 
the author, ' is a collection of individuals united by a common 
law and a common government. The origin of such an union 
is not the weakness of man in an individual state ; but the 
social instinct of our nature. We are not formed to live 
separately from each other, and wherever men are found, it 
is in a state of society,' Such is the beginning of the passage 
in which the author expressed his ideas upon this subject ; 
and of which the remainder is unfortunately lost by a break 
in this part of the manuscript. But though we are thus 
deprived of the development of the theory, we see very 
clearly in these few words the leading principle. The same 
doctrine is held by some of the most distinguished modern 
writers, particularly Grotius. Montesquieu, a still higher 
authority, lays it down in his precise and pointed way in the 
Persian letters. ' I never hear any body talk of public law,' 
he observes, ' without beginning with a painful inquiry into 
the origin of society. This appears to me to be quite a 
superfluous labor. If men did not easily enter into social 
union, if they naturally avoided and hated each other, the 
inquiry would be more reasonable. But they are all united 
together by birth. A son is born by the side of his father, 
and there he stays. This is society, and the origin of 
society.' 

However simple and self-evident this theory may appear, 
it is well known that some philosophers of considerable repu- 
tation, as for example Hobbes, have denied the existence of 
a social instinct ; and maintained that the natural relation 
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between individuals is that of hostility. This opinion never 
obtained much popularity. Another doctrine, somewhat less 
paradoxical but equally incorrect, received, about the middle 
of the last century, from the ingenious sophistry and enthu- 
siastic eloquence of Rousseau, a great temporary currency ; 
and is admitted by many even at present. In this theory 
men in a natural state are not considered as absolutely hostile 
to each other ; but each individual is supposed to be wholly 
isolated, and disconnected from all the rest. Society is 
regarded as an artificial institution, formed by a special con- 
tract among these individuals, existing previously in their 
natural state of separation. The obligation to obey the laws 
and to discharge the other social duties, is made to result 
from the obligation we are under to perform this engagement, 
into which we have entered, or our ancestors for us. Such 
is the famous system of the social contract, which attracted so 
strongly the public attention, when exposed by Rousseau in 
his celebrated treatise under that title, and has been, perhaps, 
the one most generally received even since his time. Besides 
the radical error involved in it of considering society as an 
artificial state, it fails altogether in establishing the social 
duties on any tenable ground. I have entered into a contract 
to obey the laws and promote the general good, and therefore 
I am bound to do so. But why am I bound to perform a 
contract ? This question is as difficult to answer as the other ; 
and in the work of Rousseau there is no attempt at a solution 
of it. In fact the system in question precisely reverses in 
this particular the natural order of cause and effect. Instead 
of being under an obligation to discharge the social duties 
because we are bound to perform our contracts, we are under 
no other moral obligation to perform contracts, than because 
it is one of our social duties to do so ; that is, one of the 
developments and particular forms of the general law of nature, 
which commands us to live in society and to promote each 
other's good. The theory of Rousseau, therefore, even admit- 
ting its correctness, furnishes no solution of the problem of 
society ; or rather tends directly to the dissolution of social 
institutions in all their different forms. 

The error of this writer, considerable as it is, was not, how- 
ever, wholly unnatural. Although the existence of society is 
determined by an original law of nature, the formal institutions 
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necessary for managing the common interests 'of the members 
of every particular society, are of course, in a great measure, 
arbitrary. They must, therefore, be settled by mutual agree- 
ment ; and can have no bindiug force any farther than they 
have obtained the assent, express or implied, of a majority at 
least of the persons upon whom they operate. These insti- 
tutions, taken together, make up the constitution or govern- 
ment of a country ; and hence every lawful government is 
founded in reality on a social contract express or implied. 
The error of Rousseau lies in mistaking the form of society 
for the substance ; and regarding the social union itself as 
founded in convention, because the special rules which are 
necessary for transacting the common affairs of such an union 
can have in justice no other origin. 

Of these forms of government, established in different states, 
no two are precisely similar ; but they have generally been 
distributed by political writers, conformably to certain leading 
characteristics, under the three principal heads of monarchy, 
aristocracy, and democracy. This mode of classification was 
adopted by the ancients ; and has been maintained and refin- 
ed upon by the most intelligent of the moderns. The next sub- 
ject taken up in the dialogue before us, is the question of the 
comparative value of these different forms. The reasoning 
upon this topic is far from being so precise and satisfactory as 
that upon the former. The leading principles seem to be, that 
each of the simple forms is good when administered with 
justice ; that each is liable by abuse to degenerate into an 
analogous form of tyranny or misgovernment ; and that a 
compound form, uniting, in some degree, the characteristics of 
the three, is preferable to either. Now the fact that the three 
simple forms are all good when well administered, and all 
liable to abuse, has no tendency to shew which of them is the 
best, or that a form compounded of all is better than either. 
We know that every thing good may be abused. The real 
questions, which are not touched upon here, would be, which 
of the three is least liable to abuse, and produces the best ef- 
fects when well administered ; and whether a compound form 
produces better effects and is less liable to abuse, than the sim- 
ple ones. In regard to this latter point, it seems to be taken for 
granted by Cicero, that, because the three forms are all liable 
to abuse, a compound form must of course be less so than 
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either. Without admitting or disputing the correctness of this 
conclusion, it is sufficient to remark, that it does not follow 
from the premises ; and if true, must be proved in some other 
way. If a compound form of government be better than any 
of the simple ones, merely as compound, it must be because it 
is supposed to combine the advantages of all three. But for 
the same reason it must also be supposed to combine their disad- 
vantages ; and thus the argument would make out this form to 
be at the same time the best and the worst of all. The value 
of this, as of the other forms of government, must be settled 
by an accurate examination of its theory, and practical effects ; 
which is not attempted in the work before us. It will of 
course not be expected that we should enter here into the dis- 
cussion of so extensive a question.* 

* Most of these disputes, respecting the comparative value of different forms of 
government, are entirely verbal. Nothing can be more vague than the meaning of 
the names of the three simple forms ; and one or two accurate definitions would be 
found, in general, to remove entirely the subject of controversy. This result actu- 
ally happened in the case of an attempt at an argument upon the respective merits of 
the monarchical and republican forms of government, made in France by the Abbe 
Sieyes and our well known countryman Thomas Paine. About the time of the 
adoption of the constitution of 1791, Sieyes had been accused by the aristocratic 
party of being no better than a republican in disguise. This was probably true, 
taking the term republican in the sense in which they understood it : but the time 
not being ripe for throwing ofl' the mask, he thought it necessary to defend himself 
from the imputation : and published a letter in the Moniteur, in which he not only 
denies the charge, but offers to enter the lists with any honest republican, and to 
prove to him, that the citizen enjoys more liberty in a monarchy, than he does in a 
republic. The author of the Rights of Man, then acting as a missionary of liberty 
in partibus irifidelium, felt himself piqued by this public defiance ; and wrote to Sieyes 
two days after, in the Moniteur, that, though he was just on the point of setting off 
lor England, he would accept the challenge with pleasure, and would undertake to 
make good his point within the compass of fifty pages. He professes the highest 
respect for the talents and character of his adversary ; and even avows that he is no 
personal enemy to kings, but sincerely wishes, on the contrary, to see them all en- 
joying the honorable and happy condition of private citizens. The objects of his 
aversion are the miseries and vices that attend the monarchical form of government ; 
or, in one word, the whole hell of monarchy. In the course of his letter he remarks, 
by way of explaining his views, that he does not mean by a republic the form of 
ijovernment established under this name in Holland, or in Italy, or in any other sin- 
gle country ; but that he means a representative government, founded on the basis 
of the rights of man, as proclaimed in the declarations of France and America.^ 
The wily Abbe, entertaining probably the same opinion at bottom, or perhaps repent- 
ing by this time of his rather imprudent offer of engaging in a public controversy, 
upon a point so delicate in its reference to the French politics of that day, proceeds 
to escape from the difficulty by a definition of terms. He begins his explanation, 
published a week after in the Moniteur, with a number of compliments to the talents 
and services of his adversary, and offers him the tribute of his gratitude and high 
''steem. He then observes, that Mr Paine supposes him to have given a challenge, 
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The third principal subject which is treated by Cicero, in 
the dialogue before us, is the constitution of the Roman Re- 
public. The part of his remarks now extant is however a 
mere abstract, in a very concise and even meagre form, of the 
early history of his country. Much of the second book, in 
which this inquiry is entered upon, is unfortunately lost ; and 
the fourth, in which there is some reason to suppose that it 
was taken up again, has entirely perished. In a scientific 
point of view, the loss of this part of the work is perhaps 
more to be regretted than that of the rest. An analysis of 
the political institutions of Rome by Cicero must have convey- 
ed much instruction upon various points, that are now uncer- 
tain ; and that will never perhaps be fully explained, unless 
some of the other lost treatises of the ancients upon the sub- 
ject shall hereafter be brought to light. The historical ab- 
stract given by Cicero, is distinguished by the same elevation 
of thought and majesty of style, that prevail through all his 
works, but throws no additional light upon the events of the 
period he describes. He makes no use of critical rules in 
selecting his facts ; and acquiesces without hesitation in the 
current traditions of the country, as we find them recorded in 
Livy and the other historians. The correctness of these tra- 
ditions has been much questioned in the course of the last 
century ; and the inquiry may be considered as one of the 
most curious and interesting historical problems. M. Ville- 

and accepts it ; that he has not given a challenge, but that, nevertheless, he should 
be very happy to furnish so distinguished an author with an occasion of publish- 
ing some more truths; and that as a preliminary to the argument, it is only 
necessary to come to an understanding in regard to the terms of the question. 
He states that, as Mr Paine does not mean by a republic the form of govern- 
ment existing in Holland, or in Italy, so he is far from understanding, by mon- 
archy, the constitutions of Turkey or of England ; that he does not propose to 
defend tlie whole hell of monarchy, or any other hell, but simply monarchy; and 
that, by monarchy, he does not understand a despotism, or even a hereditary royalty, 
but a government in which MONOS, a single jxrson, ARCHETAI, exercises the 
chief magistracy ; that this single person may be elective in a monarchy, as well as 
in any other form ; and that the opposite of monarchy is not an elective, or a re- 
presentative government, but a polyarchy, or a government in which POLLOI 
several persons, exercise the chief magistracy ; that the term rejncblic does not indi- 
cate any particular form of government, but means a government or body politic in 
general ; and that the question between him and Mr Paine, precisely stated, is the 
following : whetlier monarchy or polyarchy be the better form of a republic. The 
ground of the controversy being thus narrowed, it does not appear that our coun- 
tryman thought it worth his while to engage in it ; and the decisive fifty pages were 
never written. The explanation of Sieves, as the reader must perceive, is little 
better than a jeu d'esprit : but it serves to shew the vagueness of the terms. 
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main has recapitulated, in a summary way, the pro and con of 
this argument in a pretty long note, which we think our read- 
ers will not be displeased to see entire. It is as follows : 

' Cicero now proceeds to examine the state of Rome at the 
different periods of its history, beginning with the kings. This 
inquiry would be more interesting, perhaps, than any specula- 
tive discussion, if it presented a new view of the Roman histo- 
ry. But the author adheres constantly to the current tradi- 
tions ; and his reflections suppose the same facts that are giv- 
en by Livy and the other historians. Most of these facts, 
especially such as relate to the earlier periods of the city, 
have, as is well known, been controverted by modern critics. 
This subject, which has lately been revived in Germany, was 
much discussed by our own [the French] writers of the sev- 
enteenth century. There is a dissertation by M. de Pouilly, 
in the sixth volume of the Memoirs of the Academy of In- 
scriptions > in which he attempts to prove that the history of 
Rome, for the two or three first centuries, is wholly destitute 
of authenticity. He states that the earliest historians, Cincius 
and Fabius Pictor, lived at least five hundred years after the date 
of the foundation of theCity; and that all the ancient documents, 
which they might have otherwise consulted, must have perish- 
ed at the burning of Rome by the Gauls. He then shows 
that several facts related by Livy, are manifestly copied from 
Greek traditions. Thus, the story of the Horatii and Curia- 
tii, with all its marvellous and romantic circumstances, includ- 
ing the love of the sister of the conqueror for one of the con- 
quered, and her assassination by her brother, is to be found in a 
fragment of the Arcadica of Demaratus, extant in Stobaeus ; and 
is told as a part of the history of the wars of the two Arcadian cit- 
ies, Tegea and Pherea. M. de Pouilly also discovers the char- 
acter of Scaevola in a Greek hero celebrated by Agatharcides. 
He then shews that the traditions of the Romans are often 
contradicted by foreign testimony. Thus the account given 
in Livy of the defeat of the Gauls by Camillus, in the midst 
of the ruins of Rome, is shaken by Polybius, who states, that 
after besieging the capitol nine months, they voluntarily retir- 
ed upon hearing that their own territory had been invaded by 
the Venetians. From these and other facts this writer draws 
the conclusion that, independently of the manifestly fabulous 
character of a part of this history, the accounts which appear 
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more probable are entitled in reality to very little credence. 
The same opinion is supported by additional proofs and observa- 
tions, in the curious dissertation of Beaufort on the uncertainty 
of the early history of Rome. 

This theory was however contested at the time by other 
very learned men. Sallier, also a member of the Academy 
of Inscriptions, answered the objections of his colleague in 
two able memoirs. He establishes, in these papers, the exist- 
ence of documents earlier than the fifth century of Rome, 
which were consulted by the most ancient historians. Cicero 
mentions these documents in his treatise on the orator. ' From 
the very foundation of Rome, he observes, down to the time 
of the high-priest Publius Mucius, it was the duty of the 
high-priest to make up ev6ry year a register of the principal 
events that had happened, and to inscribe it upon tablets pre- 
served in his house, to which the public had access. This 
register is commonly called the great annals.' In another 
passage, Cicero, speaking of the same collections, inquires : 
' Where, but in the annals, are we to look for an account of 
our wars ; and of all our political history ? where can we find 
a richer storehouse of great examples and incontrovertible 
authorities for use in conduct and in speech r" In a third pas- 
sage he also draws conclusions from these ancient documents 
in regard to the eloquence of the early speakers ; and finally 
mentions them in his treatise on Law, where he avows, at the 
same time, that the Romans had not then any history worthy 
of the title, and introduces Atticus inviting him to undertake 
such a work. Here then we have certain proofs of an unin- 
terrupted series of annals, written by the high-priests, giving an 
account of a great number of events, and including even some 
notice of the orations delivered before the senate and the 
people. Of this class probably were the ancient collections, 
the books of the Augurs and the hymns of the Salian priests, 
from which Varro had obtained the complete acquaintance 
with the Roman antiquities, for which he was so much admir- 
ed by Cicero. To this class of documents must be added 
the acts of the government, such, for example, as the tables 
of the enumerations or Census, spoken of by Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, and from which Varro quotes a passage in his 
work on the Latin language; the ancient treaties, one of 
which is mentioned by Dionysius, in the following passage : 
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" We see at the present day, in the temple of Jupiter Fidius, 
called by the Romans Sanctis, the treaty made by Tarquin 
with the Gabians. It is written entire upon a wooden shield 
covered with leather." Polybius quotes at full length a com- 
mercial treaty made with the Carthaginians soon after the es- 
tablishment of the republic under the consulship of Junius 
Brutus and Marcus Horatius ; and states that the original was 
deposited in the archives of the Ediles, near the temple of the 
Capitoline Jupiter. These documents were so numerous, 
according to Suetonius, that when the capitol was burnt, in 
the time of Vespasian, there were destroyed or lost no less 
than three thousand brazen tablets, inscribed with the de- 
crees of the senate and of the people, and other public 
acts. This collection was renewed by Vespasian from 
other sources. It is well known that the laws of the twelve 
tables were extant in the time of Cicero ; and it is even prob- 
able that some of those made in the time of the kings were 
also preserved, as short fragments of them are cited by Aulus 
Gellius and Servius. Finally, Livy alludes repeatedly to 
books written on linen, libri lintei, which can only have been 
the public annals of some very remote period. Here, then, 
we have a great variety and abundance of public documents 
which the early historians had at their disposal, and appear to 
have employed ; and which must be admitted to establish to 
a certain extent the authenticity of their accounts. Still, how- 
ever, there are very great improbabilities in some of these ac- 
counts ; as, for example, in the length of time supposed to be 
occupied by the reigns of seven elective kings, three of whom 
were assassinated, and one dethroned ; and who are yet said 
to have reigned in the whole two hundred and forty-two years, 
giving a mean length of nearly forty years for each reign, 
while, according to the calculations of Newton, the mean 
length of an hereditary king's reign is only about twenty. 
What are we to think of the public works attributed to Ancus 
Martius, and supposed to have been finished in the hundredth 
year of the City, which are yet so magnificent, that in the 
time of the Republic they could hardly be kept in repair, and 
have long since fallen to ruin ? Could these have been exe- 
cuted by a half-civilized city still in its infancy ? Cicero him- 
self admits, that of the history of Rome under the kings, we 
really know with certainty nothing but their names. We have 
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thus endeavored to expose in a general way the leading points 
on both sides of the question. The conclusion from the whole 
would be, that the early history of Rome is in every way so 
doubtful, that there is even room to doubt the propriety of 
doubting it.' 

We confess that we cannot help thinking the learned 
Frenchman's conclusion more pointed than correct. If Cicero, 
with all the means that he possessed of. obtaining the most 
accurate information upon the subject, still affirmed that of the 
whole mythological and poetical narrative entitled the history 
of Rome under the kings, there was nothing certain but the 
names of these magistrates, we cannot admit that it is possible 
at the present day to doubt the propriety of doubting the 
authenticity of this history*. M. Villemain, or the writers 
from whom he borrows his opinion, have involved the ques- 
tion in unnecessary obscurity, by not distinguishing sufficiently 
the period to which it relates. From the date of the begin- 
ning of the Republic, or soon after, it is generally admitted 
that the history of Rome is in the main authentic, although 
subject to criticism in its details ; and the whole mass of pub- 
lic documents relied upon by M. Villemain's authorities with 
one or two single exceptions, and these doubtful, are poste- 
rior to that date. The uncertain period is that of the kings ; 
and there is no evidence, nor any reason to suppose, that the 
account we have of it was made up from any public docu- 
ments whatever. The Roman history of Mr von Niebuhr, the 
present Prussian minister at Rome, treats this subject in a 
very satisfactory way. A field of inquiry has lately been 
entered upon by the scholars of Europe, from which we may 
ultimately expect some new light upon this question ; we 
mean the investigation of the affinities of languages. It has 
been ascertained of late that the Sanscrit or sacred language 
of India, the Greek and Latin languages, and the Teutonic 
dialects of modern Europe, are all founded on a common 
basis ; and that the resemblance is peculiarly remarkable 
between the Sanscrit and Latin forms of this widely extended 
tongue. This resemblance supposes of course a connexion 
of some kind or other between the nations that spoke them, 
and a thorough research into the ample monuments of Indian 
literature, may be expected to illustrate very considerably the 
* See the Beview of Mr von Niebuhr's work, in our last number. 
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ancient history of Italy, and perhaps of Rome. Indeed, the 
mere comparison of the languages can hardly fail to produce 
very important results of this description. This inquiry, how- 
ever, is just in its outset ; and must be pursued exclusively by 
the grammarians for a long time to come, before the historian 
and the philosopher will be able to turn the fruits to account.* 
3. We have extended the second division of our article to 
such a length that we have left ourselves but little space for 
the third, in which we intended to notice the labors of the 
French editor upon the dialogue before us. To pass them 
over in silence would be doing injustice to one of the most 
elegant and promising scholars of France, and of Europe. 
M. Villemain, now at the age of about thirty, has been for 
some years a member of the French Academy, and is well 
known in the literary world by several published works of 
great merit. His style is one of the purest and most elegant 
models of French prose, that has been exhibited for the last 
half-century ; and the facility, with which he writes, is not 
less remarkable than the accuracy and beauty of his language. 
He also possesses a singular talent for extemporisation ; and 
is now delivering lectures on history to audiences of two or 
three thousand persons belonging to the first circles in the 
capital of France. His contributions to the edition of the 
Republic, consist, as we have stated above, of a translation of 
the text, a preliminary discourse, a few notes, and three 
dissertations of considerable length, intended to illustrate the 
probable subjects of the three last books. They are all 

* The eminent German scholar, Baron A. W. Schlegel, professor at the new 
university of Bonn in Prussia, seems to be the person now most deeply engaged in 
this inquiry. He publishes a journal, devoted exclusively to these researches, under 
the title of the Indian Library, Indische Bibliothek, of which three numbers only 
have yet appeared. In the last of these, published during the last year, he announ- 
ees that he has in preparation a work on the affinity mentioned in the text between 
the eastern and western dialects of the ancient continent, which he proposes to print 
under the following title. Efymologicum novum ; sive Synopsis linguarum ; que 
exponitur parallelismus linguae Brackmanum sacrae cum lingua Graeca et Latina ; 
cum vdiijuiis linguae Etruscae, Oscae t celerarumqvt indigenarum veteris ItaUae dia- 
lecterum ; denique cum diversis pojmtorum Teutonieorum Unguis, Gothica, Saxonica* 
Frantica, Alemannica, Scandka, Belgica. The name of the Sanscrit language is 
one of the most obvious and striking examples of its affinity with the Latin. It 
signifies holy writing and is equivalent to the Roman Sanctum Scriptum. The 
prepositions and other particles, which are among the essential and radical parts of 
languages, have a remarkable correspondence through the whole of these dialects. 
Take, for example, those which express originally the local position of one thing 
above another. English, Over, Up, Upper. German, Ubzk. Gothic, Ufar. 
Latin, Super. Greek, Huter. Sanscrit, Ufari. 
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beautifully written ; and give proofs at the same time of a 
very minute and extensive acquaintance with the classic 
authors. The translation represents the original, as well 
probably as it could be represented in a dialect, less capable 
than almost any other of imitating the majesty and richness of 
the Latin. The notes are scanty and the one quoted above 
is the only one of much interest. The preliminary discourse 
and the three dissertations are the most valuable parts of the 
editor's labors ; and without perhaps containing any wholly 
original views, convey to the general reader much valuable 
instruction clothed in the most agreeable and popular form. 
The discourse contains a general history and review of the 
dialogue. The first dissertation is an inquiry concerning the 
social habits of the Romans, their amusements, their modes of 
education, their prevailing virtues and vices, and the general 
course of their private life. The second is an essay on the 
political institutions of the Republic, as they existed at the 
time when the scene of the dialogue is laid ; and the third 
examines the curious subject of the established religion. The 
reader will easily imagine that these important questions are 
not exhausted in a few short papers, occupying, in the whole, 
somewhat less than two hundred pages. But two hundred 
pages may be made to contain more valuable matter than one 
would at first thought suppose, when their contents are com- 
piled with taste and good judgment from the best sources ; 
and few readers will peruse these dissertations without profit 
as well as pleasure. The second contains a number of valua- 
ble suggestions in relation to the Roman government. After 
all that has been written upon this subject, it is astonishing 
how little is really known with certainty respecting it ; and 
how many points which one would have expected to find 
matters of public notoriety are very imperfectly understood. 
The constitution of the senate, for example, is far from being 
so accurately known as might have been anticipated from its 
great importance and publicity. At the risk of protracting 
this article to a tedious length, we shall venture to extract 
M. Villemain's remarks upon this head. It is curious to com- 
pare the ideas and usages of the Romans with those of the 
present age upon a question, which is now considered so very 
important and interesting as the constitution of the principal 
legislative body. At Rome it seems to have engaged but 
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little attention ; and through all the long disputes of the 
Patricians and the Plebeians, we do not find that the demand 
of a radical reform of the senate was ever made by either 
party. 

' The principles,' says M. Villemain, ' upon which the 
senate was constituted at the different periods of the Republic, 
have been the subject of much discussion, but are not yet 
fully understood. More than a century ago. a celebrated 
British statesman proposed this question to Vertot, the author 
of the Revolutions of Rome, who had wholly omitted to notice 
the point in his work. He wrote in answer a very ingenious 
dissertation, which is now printed with the Revolutions. Mid- 
dleton treated the subject with greater ability ; and Beaufort 
has also examined it in his History of the Roman Govern- 
ment. After all, the question is still doubtful. In the first 
instance, the senators were appointed by the king according 
to the accounts we have of this early period ; but these 
accounts, supposing them authentic, afford, of course, no ex- 
planation of the constitution of the senate after the change of 
government. Livy states, in one passage of his history, that 
after the expulsion of Tarquin, the consul, Brutus completed 
the number of the senators to three hundred. This passage 
seems to intimate that the new senators were appointed by the 
consul ; but in another passage the same historian represents 
the tribune Cornelius as stating, that the senators were form- 
erly appointed by the king, but afterwards by order of the 
people. The phrase order of the people, may perhaps how- 
ever be understood as an allusion to the source of the consular 
authority. If the senators had been chosen directly by the 
people, it seems probable that we should have had accounts 
of some of the elections which must, in that case, have been 
at times very warmly contested. The probability, therefore, 
is that after the expulsion of the kings, the senators were 
appointed by the consuls until the introduction of the magis- 
tracy of the censors in the year 310, the intervening time 
being about sixty years. As long as the consulate was an 
exclusive privilege of the Patricians, it is probable that the 
senators were all taken from this order; but there is no 
reason to suppose that the mere quality of Patrician conferred 
of itself the senatorial character. At this period the senators 
do not appear to have held their places for life. A census 
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or enumeration of the people, was taken every five years ; 
and at these times the consuls or military tribunes appear to 
have made out a list of the senators at their own discretion, 
omitting the former members, and appointing new ones, as 
they thought proper. It does not even seem that at this period 
it was thought dishonorable to the character of a senator to be 
omitted in the new list. When the office of censor was cre- 
ated, the appointment of the senators devolved upon these 
magistrates ; and soon after it became dishonorable to be ex- 
cluded from the list. This fact is expressly stated by the 
grammarian Festus. ' In ancient times,' he observes, ' it was 
not thought disgraceful to a senator to be excluded in the 
making up of the new list. The kings admitted into the 
public council, and removed from it, at pleasure, such persons 
as they thought proper ; and the consuls and military tribunes 
generally appointed their own relations among the Patricians 
and afterwards among the people. But the law of the tribune 
Ovinius made it the duty of the censors to appoint the best 
men from all the classes ; and after that time it became dis- 
honorable to be excluded.' 

It is therefore certain that after the introduction of the cen- 
sors these magistrates had a very considerable influence in 
the appointment of the senators ; but we have no means of 
ascertaining the precise character of their functions in this 
respect, or the restrictions under which they exercised them. 
The Ovinian law, cited by Festus, which probably regulated 
the details relating to this subject, is not extant. Livy, in 
speaking of the authority of the censors in this respect, em- 
ploys the phrases — read the list of the senate — make out the 
list of senators. It appears, however, from different passages 
in the classical writers, that after this period the old senators 
were retained for life unless there were particular reasons to 
the contrary ; and that the exercise of the more important 
magistracies called curule gave the right of admission to the 
senate. This right, however, required the confirmation of the 
censor ; but when the censorship was interrupted, seems to 
have been exercised without. This appears by the example 
of Cicero himself, who took his seat in the senate by virtue 
of having held the office of quaestor at a time, when, in conse- 
quence of the civil wars of Marius and Sylla, the censorship 
was vacant for seventeen years. The office of tribune also 
New Series, ]Yo. 15. 
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gave achnission to the senate by virtue of a law passed in the 
year 623. We learn from Dionysius of Halicarnassus that a 
certain age was necessary ; but what it was is not precisely 
known. There was a difference at first between the Patrician 
and the Plebeian senators, the former being called fathers, 
and the latter conscript fathers ; but Cicero always employs 
the latter title in addressing the whole senate. A qualification 
of property seems also to have been required, at least in the 
later periods of the Republic ; but it is certain that the curule 
magistracies conferred this dignity of themselves and without 
regard to any other condition. Thus the Patricians, as well as 
the Plebeians, were obliged to obtain the public favor by giving 
proofs of talent and virtue, before they could gain admission 
into the senate ; and hence this body was generally composed 
of the ablest and best men in the Republic. It is, therefore, 
not difficult to account for the great talent generally displayed 
by the senate ; nor for the remarkable steadiness and perse- 
verance that distinguished its policy. 

Notwithstanding the uncertainty that involves almost all 
the details relating to the constitution of the senate, it seems 
therefore to be clear that the members of this body, during 
the middle and latter periods of the Republic, were in sub- 
stance chosen for life by the people, not as senators, but as 
high public officers, who became, by virtue of their places, 
senators for life upon quitting them. The practical results 
of such a system are probably not materially different from 
those of the method of election for short terms adopted in 
this country. We generally find that a member of congress 
or of the state legislatures, though his regular term of service 
may perhaps be only a year, is reelected as long as he will 
consent to serve, unless excluded from party motives, or for 
some other particular reason : and citizens, who have dis- 
charged with honor any public functions of considerable im- 
portance, are almost universally sent to the legislative bodies, 
if they are willing to go. We rather regret that an exception 
from this latter usage seems to be gradually establishing itself, 
in regard to the high office of president of the United States. 
We cannot think that it would have detracted at all from the 
real dignity of character of the three illustrious living states- 
men, who have held this post, had they consented, upon 
retiring from it, to take a seat in the senate of the union ; and 
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we are sure that their presence in that august assembly would 
have given additional gravity to its proceedings, and rendered 
a real service to the country. To return to the Roman senate, we 
agree with M. Villemain in thinking that its constitution, as far 
as we are acquainted with it, was in substance good. Had the 
whole legislative power been vested in this body, there would 
have been little to object to, in this part of the political insti- 
tutions of the Eternal City. But there were great and deeply 
seated vices in other institutions still more important than the 
forms of legislation and administration, which contaminated 
from the first the good effect resulting from the excellence of 
these forms, and finally ruined the Republic. 

In the last dissertation, M. Villemain examines the religious 
establishments, and the state of opinion upon this interesting 
subject. He considers the question, whether the principal 
citizens, who officiated as priests and augurs, really had any 
faith themselves in the gross superstitions which they employ- 
ed to influence the people ; and supposes with an appearance 
of probability, that in the early periods of the Republic, a 
great part of them really shared in this respect the credulity 
of the mass. In fact, the number of individuals of the edu- 
cated class, who are able to emancipate themselves from 
the dominant prejudices of their age and nation is exceedingly 
small even in highly civilized communities, and of course still 
smaller in ruder ones : and the superstitions of the Romans, 
however gross they appear to us, were not more so than those 
of most other heathen countries. We have certainly individ- 
ual instances of persons that appear to have treated the reli- 
gious ceremonies with contempt ; as was the case with a 
general bound upon a maritime expedition ; who finding that 
the sacred chickens would not drink — which was thought a 
bad omen — threw them into the sea, and told them wij.h an 
oath, that if they did not like fresh water, they should have 
salt. But an act of this kind is as likely to have been the 
effect of a momentary pettishness, like that which induces a 
savage to flog his god when his prayers are not granted, as 
of a rational contempt for superstition. There were however 
doubtless times and cases in which the instinctive good sense 
of some more generous minds rose above the influence of 
these prevailing opinions : as the poet of the Iliad represents 
his Trojan hero as declaring, that ' he cared not for the flight 
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of birds, whether they took their course to the right or to the 
left ; and that the only omen he wanted, was the conscious- 
ness of serving his country.' It is also certain that the cer- 
emonies were constantly employed at Rome for merely 
political objects. A consul or a tribune who found it con- 
venient to adjourn a public meeting, always had a clap of 
thunder at command to assist him. But with all these 
exceptions and qualifications, there is every reason to suppose 
that the whole mass of the people, high and low, in the earlier 
periods of the Republic, believed in the truth of their religion 
as firmly and as faithfully as we do in that of ours. The 
progress of civilization and knowledge increased the number 
of sceptics : but the old religion had not entirely lost its hold 
upon enlightened minds, even after the establishment of 
Christianity as the creed of the country. It appears quite 
certain from his writings, that the emperor Julian, with all 
his philosophy and wit, was a sincere and even enthusiastic 
pagan in the plain and usual sense of the term. 

However gross and material may have been the religion 
of the Romans, they appear to have met with better success, 
and indeed to have exercised more wisdom, in determining 
the mode of its connexion with the state, than almost any 
country in which a religious establishment has ever existed. 
The union of church and state, as understood in most of the 
European countries provided with religious establishments, 
is in reality a legal separation or divorce ; the functions 
belonging to the two departments, being committed to different, 
and in some degree, independent corporations, which act of 
necessity upon different and commonly hostile principles. A 
real union of church and state could only be effected by 
moulding the two systems into one ; and not by forming a 
contract between them which is itself a tacit acknowledgment 
of their disunion. Religion and government, considered as 
establishments, are two forms, in which the same sovereign 
power, to wit, the nation, representing for this purpose the 
order of providence, declares the same laws under different 
sanctions. The unity and not the union of church and state 
is therefore the true theory of a religious establishment. All 
ministers of religion should on such a system be considered 
as political functionaries, and all political functionaries as min- 
isters of religion : so that the same institution might at once 
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consecrate the state, and civilize the church. Such was 
in substance the state of things in the Roman Republic. 

It is time however to bring this desultory article to a close. 
In dwelling at considerable length upon the recovered frag- 
ment before us, we have not only had it in view to make 
the reader acquainted with this particular work, but have 
gladly taken the occasion to offer our feeble tribute of applause 
to the writings and character of the author. We shall feel 
ourselves well rewarded for our labor, if any of our readers 
who may be led by this notice to peruse the Republic, 
should be induced by the profit and pleasure which this study 
will certainly afford them, to familiarize themselves with the 
splendid eloquence and sublime philosophy of the Father of 
his Country. 



Art. IV. — The General Laws of Massachusetts, from the adop- 
tion of the constitution to February 1822, with the Constitu- 
tions of the United States and of this Commonwealth, togeth- 
er ivith their respective amendments prefixed ; revised and 
published by authority of the legislature, &fc. by Asahel 
Stearns and Lemuel Shaio Esquires, commissioners. Theron 
MetcalfEsq. Editor. 2 vols. 8vo. Boston, 1823. 

We congratulate the magistracy and the legal profession in 
Massachusetts on the appearance of the present revised edi- 
tion of our statutes. A considerable period has elapsed since 
the last revision of them, and the necessity of a new one 
had become very sensibly felt, in consequence of the unwield- 
ly bulk of the acts at large, the difficulty of procuring perfect 
sets of all the statutes, the confusion arising from having acts 
public and private, repealed and unrepealed, mingled together 
without distinction, and many other defects in the mechanical 
arrangement and form of the old copies, which are remedied in 
ihe present edition. It is printed, so far as respects the typo- 
graphical execution of it, in a style of neatness and liberality, 
very creditable to the publishers, and with a freedom from 
errors which can be justly appreciated only by those, who 
have had actual experience of the difficulties attending any 
attempt to render such works immaculate. The names of 
*he gentlemen commissioned by the legislature to prepare the 



